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Dr. Ogden, who preaches from The 
Outlook Pulpit in this issue, has been 
pastor of six Southern Presbyterian 
churches. Shown on this cover, they 
are: TOP (1. to r.) First, Knoxville; 
First, Columbus, Miss.; Central, At- 
lanta. BELOW: Second, Louisville; 
Napoleon Avenue, New Orleans, his 
present pastorate; and Government 


Street, Mobile. 
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Not ‘‘A’’ But ‘‘The’’ Religion 
To the Editors: 

I am writing to thank you for the space 
you gave to a review of my little book, 
“Your Faith and Your Neighbor’s” (March 
11, by Robt. F. Gribble) and for the 
kindly things you say about it. (I am 
quite conscious of its limitations.) 

Also, may I say a word touching on 
the point at which you “demur’? What I 
had in mind, and quite evidently failed 
to make clear, was something like this: 

Many a boy, to my mind, has never ap- 
preciated his own mother, until brought 
to the realization that all mothers were 
not as good as his. I myself, never, I 
think, fully appreciated my own coun- 
try, until I had lived in Europe for a 
year. And similarly, there are people (I 
have known some of them) who cherish 
the comforting belief that the religions 
of paganism are probably “all right” for 
those who practice them, “the best they 
are now able to appreciate.” Many a 
man has, I am sure, been shocked into a 
new and fuller understanding of Chris- 
tianity, when brought face to face with 
the stark and hideous practices of heath- 
enism. He suddenly realizes that Chris- 
tianity is not a religion but the religion. 

You will recall that, some years ago, L. 
P. Jacks wrote a little book entitled “The 
Lost Radiance of the Christian Religion.” 
Was not a part of that radiance due to 
the fact that the first Christians saw the 
new religion in contrast with the pagan- 
ism out of which they had come? They 
knew the old, and, for that reason, were 
better able to value the new. 


FREDERICK HALL. 
Berea, 


Ky. 
Proposed Change in Synod Meetings 
To the Editors: 

The question of the time of meeting of 
the church courts is one that is contin- 
ually arising. . 

Why is the synod meeting held in the 
fall, five to six months after the begin- 
ning of the church year and the meet- 


ing of the Assembly. Why not have the 
meeting of synod in June, within thirty 
days or so after the Assembly? There 
would be a number of decided advantages. 

First, the program adopted by the As- 
sembly would shortly go to the synods, 
rather than being delayed until five or 
six months of the year were gone before 
the synod approved any program. The 
Home Mission Emergency Fund Campaign 
is a point in question. 

The same is true in connection with 
the designation of this year as Chapel 
Year. After six months of the year is 
gone, synod is meeting and approving 
a program and making plans for coopera- 
tien in an Assembly program which 
has only six months to run. The 
same will be true of the designation 
of next year as Stewardship year. 
Whereas, if the synod met in June, these 
programs would come directly from the 
Assembly to the synod, be adopted and 
approved and go to a mid-summer meet- 
ing or a fall meeting of presbytery, which 
would make it possible for the meeting 
of presbytery to be held early in Sep- 
tember. 

Second, the pastor makes his plan for 
the fall program and gets it under way, 
then there comes the meeting of synod 
when it must be interrupted for two or 
three days while he is away at the meet- 
ing of synod. With a June meeting he 
could project his plans for the fall in the 
light of the actions taken by synod. 

Third, the time af greatest activity in 
rural and small churches is in the sum- 
mer and early fall, and an earlier synod 
meeting would mean that programs ap- 
proved and recommended could be inte- 
grated into the program of the local 
church before the time when bad weather 
and bad roads curtail their activity. 

There are some disadvantages but they 
do not appear fatal. For instance, young 
peoples’ conferences are frequently held 
in June, but the meeting of synod re- 
quires only two or three days, and it 
would seem possible to find this much time 
between conferences, 
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Then the minutes of the General As. 
sembly are not published so early, but 
the executive committees generally mimo- 
graph the reports and send them to the 
chairmen in the synods and presbyteries. 
In addition there is a wide coverage of 
the acts of the Assembly in the church 
papers, and in every meeting of synod 
there is a considerable number of men 
who were present at the Assembly. 

W. E. HARROP, 
Executive of Home Missions. 
Synod of West Virginia, 
Charleston. 


D. D. Degree 


To the Editors: 

Sure I want to be a D. D. Who doesn’t? 
Isn’t it perfectly natural when we see 
Tom, Dick, and Harry stand up on a col- 
lege platform to receive that title, to 
want one too? Then we wonder too, 
Now Tom is a doctor of divinity. He must 
have something I don’t have, some abil- 
ity, some great virtue. I congratulate 
him. The people defer to him. Perchance 
he has a better chance to be called to a 
good church—but perish that thought. 

The quéstion comes to me: How can 1 
achieve that title? If for instance for 
twenty-five years, during five pastorates, 
village and city, each church has consis- 
tently grown, so that the actual net mem- 
bership is a hundred or perhaps two hun- 
dred more than when the pastorate began, 
and so that the church attendance con- 
sistently grows under my ministry, would 
that count? If for twenty-five years I 
have made well over a thousand pastoral 
calls each year, praying too very often, 
should that be counted? If breaches have 
been healed and there has been harmony 
in each of the churches as we left, is 
that in the picture? If the church wor- 
ship has been made more meaningful, the 
whole being carefully and prayerfully 
planned and worked out, so that people 
say: “You have taught us to worship,” 
should that have any bearing? If many, 
many children and youth have been drawn 
into vital fellowship, into a love for the 
church, should that be recognized? If 
presbytery duties have never been neg- 
lected, what about that? 

But he doesn’t send our college a lot 
of students. His church is about last on 
the list of contributors. 

Who is going to say? 

Sure, I want to be a D. D. But if I had 
anything to do with conferring one on 
anybody, I would want him to be a doctor 
of souls sent from God. 

You will understand why I am with- 
holding my name. I wouldn’t begrudge 
anybody the honor, and I hope what 1! 
have said won’t make anybody feel that 
I am soured. I am having a glorious time 
in a good church, 


NEMO NIHIL. 


No. 2 Means No? 


To The Editors: 

I wish to draw your attention to an 
error that is being made. In the poll on 
reunion, and statements concerning this 
question, you assume that all who answer 
No. 2 are in favor of union. Number 2 
is a negative based on a protesting mi- 
nority, and those who checked this ques- 
tion would vote with the minority to avoid 
a tragic division. 

You quote only four presbyteries as be- 
ing opposed to union in your Apri] 15th 
report, when in reality only three out of 
twenty-three definitely might favor union. 
57% of my presbytery are registered un- 
der No. 2, and while I do not speak for 
them, I feel they would oppose anything 
which would disrupt our church, ... 


L. E. WOODWARD. 
Troy, Ala. 


, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., 
the South, Inc., Room 203, 18 North Fifth 
Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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POLL ON REUNION 





Incomplete returns on the poll on 
Presbyterian reunion being conducted 
by the editors of THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN OUTLOOK show previous per- 
centages maintained. Total figures 
continue to show 37% voting for re- 
union as soon as practicable; 33% for 
reunion, but not while there is any 
considerable protesting minority; and 
30% opposed—to the general idea of 
reunion, not a specific plan. In this 
issue the response of the last 30 of the 
Assembly’s 87 presbyteries (taken al- 
phabetically by synods) is reported. 


The summary of thirty presbyteries 
follows: 


1. I favor reunion as soon as prac- 
ticable. 


2. I favor reunion but not while 
there is any considerable protesting 
minority. 

3. I oppose’ reunion of these 
churches. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 1 2 3 
Bethel 17% 44% 38% 
Charleston 16 42 42 
Congaree 6 31.5 62.5 
Enoree 5 27 68 
Harmony 22 33 45 
Pee Dee 12 35 53 
Piedmont 18 46 36 
South Carolina 27 18 55 


TENNESSEE 


Columbia 43 28.5 28.5 
Memphis 36 36 28 
Nashville 58 38 4 
TEXAS 

Brazos 49 33 18 
Central Tex. 35 27 38 
Dallas 60 16 24 
El Paso 31.5 31.5 37 
Mid-Texas 47 39 14 
Paris 35 6 69 
Texas-Mex. 62 13 25 
Westn. Tex. 58 30 12 
VIRGINIA 

East Hanover 52 31 17 
Lexington 44 40 16 
Montgomery 24 29 47 
Norfolk 43 43 14 
Potomac 50 33 17 
Roanoke 40 25 35 
West Hanover 27 32 41 
Winchester 22 39 39 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluestone 17 33 50 
Greenbrier 43 36 21 
Kanawha 


Ad Interim Report on Negro Work 


Calls for ‘Great Forward Movement’ 


Survey of Church’s Educational and Evangelistic Efforts Issues in 
Challenge to Organize Department on New Basis With Greater Resources 


THE REPORT 


The Task of the Committee—At its meeting in Montreat, May, 1945, the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, US, ordered that: 


“An ad-interim committee of seven members be appointed and instructed 
to make an exhaustive study of the whole field of our Assembly’s evangelistic 
and educational work among Negroes within the bounds of our Assembly, and 


report to the Assembly of 1946.” 





EDITORS’ NOTE.—The importance 
of this report explains the great amount 
of space given to it in this issue. It 
appears here practically in its entirety, 
only two brief quotations being omitted 
in order to bring it to required limits. 
Editorial comments appear on page 8. 





Guiding Principles 
I. From the Bible 


1. ‘Go ye therefore and teach all na- 
tions baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost; Teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.’’—Matt. 28:19-20. 

2. ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach 
the gospel to the poor; he hath sent 
me to heal the broken hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty them that are bruised.’’— 
Luke 4:18. 

3. “God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on the face 
of the earth.’’—Acts 17:26. 

4. ‘‘Where there is neither Greek nor 
Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, 
Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, but 
Christ is all and in all.’’—Col. 3:11; 
Gal. 3:27-29. 


II. From Official Pronouncements of the 
Church. 

(Sampling taken from a careful study 
of the Assembly’s Minutes, 1865-1945). 

1. ‘‘Whereas, the colored people never 
stood in any other relation to the 
Church than that of human beings lost 
with us in the fall of Adam; and re- 
deemed with us by the infinitely meri- 
torious death and sacrifice of Christ, and 
are participants with us in all the bene- 
fits and blessings of the Gospel; and 
whereas, our churches, pastors and peo- 
ple have always recognized this claim 
to Christian equality and brotherhood, 
and have rejoiced to have them asso- 
ciated in Christian union and commun- 
ion in public services and precious sac- 
raments of the sanctuary: 
Resolved, 1st, That the abolition of 








slavery by the civil and military powers 
has not altered the-relations as above 
defined, in which our church stands to 
the colored people, nor in any degree 
lessened the debt of love and service 
which we owe to them, or the interest 
with which we would still desire to be 
associated with them in all the privi- 
leges of our common Christianity.””— 
Minutes of General Assembly, 1865. . 


3. ‘‘Preaching which confines itself to 
future hope and which says nothing 
about current problems, including glar- 
ing injustices in our treatment of Ne- 
groes, is not worthy of respect.”— 
Minutes of General Assembly, 1940. . 


Activities of the Committee 


1. Your committee has held four 
meetings during the year. One at Mon- 
treat, August 11, 1945; one at Tusca- 
locsa January 8 and 9, 1946; and two 
in Atlanta, November 7 and 8, 1945, 
and March 8, 1946. It has spent a 
total of six days and two evenings in 
its formal deliberations. Members of 
the committee have attended its meet- 
ings with great fidelity, there being only 
three absences out of a possibility of 
28 attendance. 


2. We have studied with care the ac- 
tion of the General Assembly in estab- 
lishing this committee, and all of the 
official papers preliminary thereto— 
overtures, reports and recommendations 
of the Home Mission Council in 1945. 


3. We have read and digested the sur- 
vey of Stillman Institute which appears 
in the Works Report on our educational 
institutions and which was completed 
in 1942. 

(a) The committee made a special 
visit to the college for the purpose of 
firsthand information. 


4. We have thoroughly investigated 
the work of our church among the Ne- 
groes: 
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(a) By reading all of the available literature having 
to do with this phase of our church’s responsibility. 

(b) Through inquiries sent to 200 white ministers of all 
ages, respresenting every section of the Assembly, different 
types and sizes of churches, and every shade of opinion. 
This sampling represents a true cross-section of our white 
ministry. Returns totaled between 75% and 80%—re- 
liable statistical index. 

(c) Through an inquiry sent to all our colored ministers, 
to which we received a most gratifying response. More 
than 80% of them answered the questions asked. 

5. In the course of our sessions, we have interviewed the 
following people responsible for one or more phases of 
our Negro work: 

Dr. Claude Pritchard, Executive Secretary of Home Mis- 
sions; Dr. W. V. Gardner, Chairman, Home Mission Commit- 
tee; Rev. R. D. Bedinger, Superintendent of Negro Work; 
Miss Janie McGaughey, Secretary of Woman’s Work; Dr. 
J. R. McCain, Chairman, Board of Visitors of General As- 
sembly’s Christian Education Committee, and Member of 
General Education Board; Mr. Gordon Palmer, President, 
Board of Trustees of Stillman Institute; Mr. A. L. Jackson, 
President of Stillman Institute. 

6. We have examined the recommendations contained in 
“A Study of ‘Stillman Institute’ (1946) made by a group 
of educators from the University of Alabama.” 

7. We have established contact with the Rosenwald Fund, 
which has made available an appropriation from its re- 
sources for a thorough objective survey, if the way be 
clear, of the Negro Work carried on by the Presbyterian 
Church, US. 

8. Members of the committee have talked individually 
with many of the leaders of our church about this problem. 
The wise counsel offered has been pooled and used in the 
formulation of this report. 

9. Your committee granted the request of the Committee 
on Theological Education of the Presbyterian Church, USA, 
for an interview which took place in Atlanta on November 
7, 1945. At that time we explored the question of whether 
our work among the Negroes should be undertaken on a 
co-operative basis. 


Factual Survey 


Work among the Negroes in the Presbyterian Church, 
US, is under the supervision of the Executive Committee 
of Home Missions. . 

About 10,000,000 Negroes reside in the South. 
agreed that at least half of them are unchurched. 

Our committee appropriated approximately $52,000.00 
for this work last year, which is a pitifully small sum with 
which to meet the challenging opportunity before our 
church today. 


It is 


1. Christian Evangelism. 


(1) 14,000 Negro members when our church was or- 
ganized—3,368 members today. The growth of Negro mem- 
bership in our church has been painfully slow. There were 
almost as many colored communicants in 1910 as are on 
the rolls at the present time. 

(2) 56 Negro churches—only two are self-supporting— 
17 of them had no additions on profession of faith last 
year. 46 Negro ministers, 12 of whom are inactive. The 
majority of these men are inadequately trained for the 
gospel ministry. They are also poorly paid, with the re- 
sult that most of them are compelled to take on another 
occupation in order to support their families. 

(3) The church helps to maintain four institutional mis- 
sions, where various forms of social service are rendered in 
addition to evangelistic activities. 

(4) Our Negro churches are small and widely scattered. 
The geographical extent of Snedecor Memorial Synod, to 
which all but eight of our Negro churches belong, makes it 
very difficult to maintain Christian fellowship and united 
effort. 


(6) Despite these almost insurmountable difficulties, 
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there are some hopeful signs. Snedecor Memorial led all 
the synods last year in per cent of increase of gifts to the 
church. It also stood at the top of the list in its spiritual 
birthrate. 


2. Christian Education 
(1) Religion Education 


(a) 3,897 enrolled in Sunday school. Snedecor Memo- 
rial is the only synod reporting a larger Sunday school 
enrollment than church membership. But there are only 
five outpost Sunday schools in the entire synod. 

(b) Professional leadership for the work of Religious 
education is almost entirely lacking. Our Richmond com- 
mittee has expressed the hope that a field director of Re- 
ligious Education for Snedecor Memorial Synod may be 
secured in the near future. 


(2) Stillman Institute. 


(1) The only school for Negroes maintained by our 
church is Stillman Institute. This is a struggling junior 
college which falls far short of the requirements of a first- 
class educational institution. The Works Survey revealed 
its deficiencies. Minor corrections have been made in an 
effort to meet some of the criticisms of this survey. But 
our study reveals that the general condition of Stillman 
has not been improved. 

(2) Stillman is conditionally accredited by the South- 
ern Association of Schools and Colleges. However, even 
that partial recognition is now in grave danger of being 
withdrawn. 

(3) A very useful service rendered by the school, that 
of training Negro teachers for certification, has recently 
been discontinued. 

(5) The theological department has almost ceased to 
function—one student this year and one course offered by 
a Methodist minister. At the time this report was writ- 
ten, the department had no Dean. There was not a single 
student taking the course offered in religious education 
last fall. 

(5) The Department of Nurse Training no longer has 
any professional standing, because the accrediting authori- 
ties of Alabama have refused to give its graduates recog- 
nition. 

(6) Faculty turn-over at Stillman is too frequent for effi- 
cient educational service. The training of the present fac- 
ulty group falls below the requirements of the Southern 
Association of Schools and Colleges. 

(7) There are evidences of serious unrest among the 
student body, verging from time to time on open rebellion. 

(8) The indication is that Stillman has lost the confi- 
dence of our Negro constituency. Presbyterians compose 
a mere 10% of the small student body. A recent investi- 
gation by this committee revealed that only 3 students from 
18 of our Negro churches are attending Stillman, whereas 
34 students from the same congregations are attending 
other colleges. 

(9) The catalog of Stillman Institute contains several 
factual statements which we believe are open to serious 
question. 

(10) The legal status of the original charter of this in- 
stitution, dated May 10, 1895, is too informal to justify 
agreement as to the nature and extent of the control and 
powers authorized therein. 


3. The Negro Work of our church at the time this report 
was written was without a permanent superintendent. 


4. One bright spot in the picture is to be found in the 
contribution of the Woman’s Auxiliary. The Auxiliary 
provides helpful programs in co-operation with the Negro 
women of our church, embracing evangelism, educational 
conferences and social service. 


The Need for a Great Forward Movement 


In the light of the facts which have been mentioned, it 
becomes abundantly clear that our church has not even 
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begun to meet its responsibility for the evangelization of 
the Negro race and for Christian education among that 
people. As we face these facts and as we remember the 
words of our Lord, ‘“‘Unto whomsoever much is given, of 
him shall be much required,’’ we stand self-condemned 
as a denomination for the littleness of our service. Having 
received so much by way of material wealth and of spiritual 
blessing, we have left largely to other churches the re- 
sponsibility for ministering to our underprivileged breth- 
ren of another race. We believe that the existing situa- 
tion in this matter calls for genuine penitence on the part 
of our church as a whole, and for a determined effort to 
remedy some of the mistakes which we have made in the 
past. 

Before making the recommendations which follow, we 
wish to make it clear that we do not intend any reflection 
upon the Executive Committee of Home Missions, which has 
been the agency charged by our General Assembly With 
responsibility for our Negro work. That committee has 
never received from the church an amount which could, 
for a moment, be considered adequate for the task, and 
has often been in the position of having to make “bricks 
without straw.’’ It has striven earnestly for the welfare 
of the Negro people and has been responsible for the prin- 
cipal part of what has been accomplished in our Negro 
work. Had we provided adequate financial support for that 
committee, the picture which confronts us today would 
undoubtedly be different. We would record here our deep 
appreciation of the sacrificial service which has been ren- 
dered in this department of our church’s life by many indi- 
viduals through the years, and would recognize particularly 
the large contribution of time and of thought which has 
been made by the Board of Trustees of Stillman Institute. 

We are convinced, however, that the magnitude of the 
task to be accomplished in the field of our Negro work 
demands that it be placed upon an entirely new and inde- 
pendent basis and given the dignity which is worthy of its 
real purpose. 

In making our study, we have tried to be thoroughly ob- 
jective. Our endeavor has been to follow basic principles 
and to avoid all personalities. We feel that our report 
is only an approach to an area of great need which calls 
for heroic action. Our failures in the past have been fail- 
ures of virtually our entire church, and the remedy must 
now be provided by our Assembly as a whole. No half- 
way measures can suffice. Only a movement which can lift. 
the imagination and challenge the loyalty of our entire 
membership can hope to succeed. 

Certainly, the material prosperity of our people in these 
days is such as to make possible the financial support neces- 
sary for a real program of advance in our Negro work— 
if only we can catch a vision of the spiritual need and op- 
portunity which exist today. 

For these reasons, your committee would submit the 
following recommendations: 


Recommendations 
1. Control and Support 


(1) That work among the Negroes in the Presbyterian 
Church, US, be made the responsibility of a committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose by the General Assembly. (2) 
That this committee bear the official title: ‘“‘The Assembly’s 
Committee on Negro Work,” and begin to function as a 
formal agency of the church April 1, 1947. (3) That our 
Negro constituency be given adequate representation in the 
membership of this committee. (4) That the Assembly 
provide a minimum of $100,000 each year for the financial 
support of its program. 


2. Evangelism 


(1) That synods, presbyteries, and local churches, both 
white and Negro, throughout the Assembly, be urged to 
organize outpost Sunday schools for Negroes wherever the 
way seems to be clear. (2) That these mission points be 
organized into churches at the earliest possible moment 
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under Negro leadership and incorporated into Snedecor 
Memorial Synod. (3) That the church, by every means 
possible, seek to secure a better trained Negro ministry. 
This will require a substantial increase in the meager sal- 
aries now paid to our Negro preachers. (a) To this end, 
it is hoped that churches and presbyteries will discover Ne- 
gro youth who show promise as prospective candidates for 
the ministry and provide assistance for them during the 
period of preparation for this high office. (4) That the 
Assembly’s Committee on Negro Work start a Church and 
Manse Erection Fund for Negroes. (5) That the insti- 
tutional missions supported by our church intensify their 
evangelistic endeavors, in order that future Negro Presby- 
terian churches may be developed from their impact upon 
the life of this group. 


8. Christian Education 


(1) That the Assembly’s Committee on Negro Work co- 
operate with the Executive Committee of Religious Educa- 
tion and Publication in maintaining a Director of Religious 
Education for Snedecor Memorial Synod. (2) That edu- 
cational scholarships be provided by churches, organiza- 
tions and individuals for worthy Negro youth in co-opera- 
tion with the Assembly’s Committee on “Christian Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief.’’ (3) That continuous and chal- 
lenging publicity be given to our Negro work through the 
channels of the church’s publications. 


4. Higher Education 


(1) That Stillman Institute be thoroughly reorganized 
and developed into an A-grade, four-year college. (2) That 
control of the college be vested in a- Board of Trustees 
chosen by the General Assembly with a charter properly 
defining its powers. (a) That our Negro constituency be 
given adequate representation in the membership of this 
board. (3) That a strong school of religion be developed 
at Stillman for the training of Bible teachers, lay leaders, 
religious education workers and ministers. For the present 
this school should offer the Degree of B. R. E. for two years 
of study after two years of college work; and the Degree 
of B. Th. for three years of study after two years of college 
work. At the earliest practicable date, this school should 
also offer the B. D. Degree for an approved theological 
course of three years after the earning of a four-year col- 
lege degree. (4) That the General Assembly, in order to 
move toward the above objectives, approve a campaign of 
$1,000,000 for the improvement and endowment of Still- 
man Institute. 


V. PRAYER: THAT THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE EN- 
TIRE CHURCH BE EARNESTLY REQUESTED TO PRAY 
FOR THISGREAT CAUSE AND TO SUPPORT IT LIBER- 
ALLY WITH THEIR MEANS. 


Price H. Gwynn, Jr., Chairman; Frank C. Brown, 
J. McDowell Richards, J. S. Land, G. W. Gideon, 
Julian Alexander, M. Ray Doubles. 


Unconditional Surrender 


ARDINAL NEWMAN said it is a mistake to think of 
C man as a creature who needs to be improved; rather 

he is a_rebel who needs to lay down his arms. That 
is something we need to understand. Too often Christians 
conceive of the need of humanity as being improvement. 
We are not as good as we would like to be so we look to 
Christianity as a means of self-betterment. We think of 
people in the church as being not much better than people 
outside the church—and heaven knows they ought to be, 
and frequently aren’t! But that isn’t the point. We do 
not need to be better rebels, we need to cease being rebels 
at all. No amount of improvement will help, while we 
still maintain the absurd fiction that we are masters of our 
fate and captains of our souls. Our only hope is uncondi- 
tional surrender!—B. FRANK HALL, Central Church, St. 
Louis, in a sermon entitled, Of Man’s First Disobedience. 
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The Unchanging Christ in a Changing World 


By DUNBAR H. OGDEN 


ET US PLACE side by side two complimentary states- 
L ments in the Sacred Scriptures and make them the 

basis of our meditation: ‘Faithful is the saying 
and worthy of all acceptation that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners.’”’ (I Timothy 1:15). “Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday, and today, yea and forever.” 
(Hebrews 13:8). 

These two sentences declare that Christ is unchanging: 
and that his continuing work is the saving of sinners. 
At once the question arises, do we need such a Savior to- 
day; have we not in our progress outgrown him? 


A Changing World 


First, let us think of the changes that have come in our 
world, even those of relatively recent times. 

One of the favorite stories of my boyhood had to do with 
a hoop-skirt that saved the day in my grandfather’s home 
during the War Between the State. His home was in a 
suburb of New Orleans, the location being now on St. 
Charles Avenue, very near the campus of Tulane Univer- 
sity. The Federal forces had captured the city and General 
Butler had forbidden citizens to retain any firearms, im- 
plementing the order with penalty of imprisonment. My 
grandfather was advanced in years, and with three daugh- 
ters in an unprotected neighborhood he thought it neces- 
sary to keep his two revolvers. One day, unannounced, a 
search was made of the house and the eldest daughter 
quickly tied those loaded pistols to her hoopskirt where 
they dangled beneath the ample folds of her dress. Doubt- 
less she stood with fear and dignity as the home was be- 
ing searched. Her hoopskirt saved the day. Manifestly 
in recent times such a procedure would have been physi- 
cally impossible. Thus in women’s fashions we find illus- 
tration of the fact that we live in a changing world. 

This reference to my grandfather suggests the listing 
of changes in the world since he was born. In his day 
illuminating gas, the steam boat, the photograph, and the 
locomotive were introduced. 

In my father’s day came 
cable and the elevator. 

In my day, and I would resent being classed with Me- 


the telegraph, the Atlantic 





R. OGDEN, who occupies our pulpit in this issue, 

has served, during a rich ministry, six outstand- 

ing congregations: Columbus, Miss., First (1900- 
05); Knoxville, Tenn., First (1905-09); Atlanta’s Cen- 
tral (1909-18); Louisville’s Second (1918-20); Mobile’s 
Government Street (1920-30); and since 1930 he has 
been pastor of the Napoleon Avenue Church, New Or- 
leans—his home city. A leader in many forward move- 
ments in the denomination, Dr. Ogden has held impor- 
tant committee appointments, being now on the Assem- 
bly’s Social and Moral Welfare Committee, and chair- 
man of the Assembly’s Committee on Cooperation and 
Union. In connection with conversations lodking toward 
the reunion of Presbyterians, US and USA, Dr. Ogden 
is chairman of the joint drafting committee which 1s 
charged with the development of a suitable plan by 
which the reunion can be consummated. 

Preachers from The Outlook Pulpit for this year have 
been selected by ministers and laymen from all the 
church, the editors having requested more than 200, 
equally divided between the synods, to name those who 
should be invited to prepare sermons. 











thuselah, the telephone, the electric lamp, the automobile, 
the Kodak-camera, the wireless, the airplane, the radio, 
and the atomic bomb have come into being. 

The world of our grandfathers, in comparison with ours, 
was dark and silent and inactive. We are living in the 
blaze, noise and movement of electric lights, automobiles, 
radios, and airplanes. We dwell in skyscrapers and feed 
on moving pictures, all made possible by the inventions 
and discoveries brought forth since our grandfathers were 
born. 

Less spectacular, but more radical than these develop- 
ments in applied science, are the changed ideas in refer- 
ence to the origin and the structure of the universe itself. 

The theory of evolution has completely altered tlie 
thought processes of the intellectual world, despite the 
fact that the distinctive teachings of Darwin and Herbert 
Spencer are now quite generally recognized as untenable. 
Since my college days both psychology and physics have 
been so revolutionized that all mental and physical values 
are thought of now in entirely different terms. For in- 
stance instead of the indivisible material atom as the build- 
ing block of the universe, we have the divisible, energy- 
constituted atom, the ‘splitting’? of which releases un- 
dreamed-of power. The atomic bomb ushers in a new era. 

What need can Mr. Modern Man in this changing world 
have for the unchanging Christ? Is not the Man of Gali- 
lee in his person and teachings out-of-date? 


The Unchanged Factors in Human Life 


It were well, however, before giving answer to this ques- 
tion to consider the factors in human life that have not 
changed, the needs that are not met by mechanical develop- 
ments and new theories. 

Mr. Modern Man may live in New York City on the fif- 
tieth floor of a sumptuous apartment house. He may fly 
in his airplane to New Orleans to witness the Sugar Bowl 
football game. Or if he choose he may lounge in his own 
apartment and listen over his radio to that game, play 
by play. 

But, despite all of this, in his heart of hearts he, his 
father, and his grandfather have a common threefold ex- 
perience: an insistent hunger for fellowship with the Eter- 
nal; a saddening sense of spiritual disharmony which de- 
mands a readjustment of life; a deep desire to discover 
the true way in which man should walk in order that he 
may attain complete realization of all his latent powers, 
and fulfill the purpose of his being. 

As we compare the changing factors in the world, with 
these abiding experiences of the heart, we readily see that 
our deepest needs are not met, but are rather accentuated 
by the new physical powers at man’s disposal to be used 
by him for good or for evil. 

Even more clearly manifest and more deeply tragic is 
the character need in community life. The physical powers 
and the appropriate machinery are at hand by which a new 
and better world order may be achieved, but these are 
not enough. We lack spiritual and moral power by which 
the recent amazing material developments will be so used 
as to minister life rather than death. 


The Unchanging Christ 
Being quite sure that modern discoveries and inventions 
cannot meet these basic needs of the human heart, it were 
well to consider the person and the mission of the un- 
changing Christ. 
The writer of the letter to the Hebrews declared that he 
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is the same, yesterday, today, yea and forever; ‘‘yesterday,” 
the time of the earthly ministry of the Master; “today,” 
the period in which the sender and recipient of the letter 
lived; ‘‘forever,”’ all the future, including your span of 
years and mine. That which Jesus Christ was to Peter and 
to Paul, that which he was to Luther and to Calvin, he 
will be to you and to me, provided we accept him. 

Well, what was he in the yesterday and the today of 
our text? The Apostle Paul, in one of his last letters, 
writes thus to Timothy: ‘‘Faithful is the saying and worthy 
of all acceptation that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners.” 

Mr. Modern Man may shy away from the term “sinner.” 
He may use various euphemisms but the three-fold need 
of his heart, to which we have just referred, is very real. 


Some persons in studying the life of Jesus Christ con- 
sider merely its outward setting. Of course, the garments 
that he wore, the language that he used, the framework 
of thought that necessarily had to be employed by him if 
he were to be understood by his own generation, are out 
of date. To know Jesus Christ merely in this way is to 
know him, as Paul says “after the flesh.”” Metropolitan 
men and women in this changing world may find them- 
selves far removed from Jesus, a man who lived in Pales- 
tine centuries ago. 


But the Apostle Paul, the inspired interpreter of the Mas- 
ter, said positively that in his own experience he came to a 
place where he no more knew Jesus merely after the flesh. 
It is just here that the age-abiding gospel begins; just 
here that we come to know the unchanging Christ; just here 
that the three-fold continuing need of the human being 
is fully met. 


When in our hearts there is insistent hunger for fellow- 
ship with the Eternal, we hear his words, “I and my Fa- 
ther are one.” “He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” ‘‘Come unto me.” When we experience a sad- 
dening sense of spiritual disharmony we turn to him who 
said, ‘“‘The son of man hath authority on earth to for- 
give sin.” When we are conscious that we have lost the 
way that leads upward to the complete realization of all 
our latent powers, we look into the face of him who de- 
clared, “I am the way, the truth, and the Life.” 


He Meets the Deepest Need 


This changing world has not outgrown the Unchanging 
Christ for he fully meets the deepest need of the human 
heart, a need that is found in every generation. 

Years ago Dr. W. R. Dobyns told me a true story with 
which I conclude this message: The Synod of Missouri 
was meeting in the church of an earnest Christian woman, 
whose husband was a brilliant and aggressive skeptic. The 
delight of this unbeliever was to discuss religion with the 
young minister of the church, and often to get the better 
of the argument. The Reverend Dr. Breckenridge of Ken- 
tucky was a visitor to the Synod, and this Christian woman 
asked her young pastor and the great theologian to take 
supper in her home, hoping thus helpfully to influence her 
husband. 

The four gathered at the table, Dr. Breckenridge being 
seated at the right hand of his skeptical host. Quickly 
the conversation turned to religion and the unbeliever un- 
limbered his heaviest guns in an assault upon the Chris- 
tian faith. Dr. Breckenridge, continuing to eat his sup- 
per, said nothing. After a while, disturbed by the silence 
of the great minister, the host exclaimed, ‘‘Dr. Brecken- 
ridge, what have you to say to this?’”’ To which very 
quietly came the reply: “Go on, I am interested.” 

Again the attack and the question, ‘‘Dr. Breckenridge, 
what have you to say to this?”” Once more the answer, “Go 
on, I am interested.” 

Finally, Dr. Breckenridge turned to his host and asked 
if he had finished his attack upon the Christian faith, to 
which the skeptic gave affirmative reply. 

Then, Dr. Breckenridge, with his searching eyes fixed 
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upon the face of his host, said quietly and firmly, ‘“‘Never- 
theless, it is a faithful saying and worthy of all accepta- 
tion that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. 
He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life; and 
he that believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the 
wrath of God abideth on him.” 

A few minutes later the host under some pretext excused 
himself and an awkward situation seemed to have ended. 

A week passed and, at about midnight there was a ring 
at the door of the young minister. The once skeptic en- 
tered and said, ‘‘I have come to learn more about Christ. 
Since my conversation with Dr. Breckenridge I have had 
no peace of mind or heart. Again and again I have gone 
over my arguments but each time when I had concluded 
them I saw before me the fine intelligent face, the pierc- 
ing eyes of Dr. Breckenridge and heard his quiet voice 
saying: ‘‘Nevertheless it is a faithful saying and worthy 
of all acceptation that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners. He that believeth on the Son hath ever- 
lasting life and he that believeth not the Son shall not see 
life; but the wrath of God abideh on him.” 


It was the privilege of the young minister to receive into 
the membership of the church this man, who later was 
made a ruling elder, and who for about forty years was a 
leader in the Presbyterian forces of Missouri. 

My friends, you and I, must in individual and community 
life receive into our hearts the spirit of the Unchanging 
Christ who fully meets the deepest needs, personal and svu- 
cial, of a changing world, or else we shall perish. 


One Who Walked Forward 


F MANY OF OUR FATHERS’ attitudes toward the col- 
ored man, and his beliefs about the colored man, were 
formed in slavery and reconstruction days when the 

atmosphere and conditions of the time tended to make an 
unbiased judgment impossible (as many of us believe is 
the case), then family pride or loyalty does not demand 
that we cling to the same opinions now. “Not so, ‘Lord, for 
I have never associated with Gentiles before, I’ve never 
loved Gentiles—’”’ that was Peter’s first reaction to the-call 
of God, but it is to the glory of Peter that, even though 
he had 1,500 years of Hebrews behind him who felt pretty 
much the same way, he got up and went to the house of 
Cornelius and overcame his narrow nationalism and his 
unexamined provincialism. His Christian witness became 
widely effective and his spiritual sympathies deep and 
strong, partly at lease because he stopped walking back- 
ward hand-in-hand with a narrow pagan prejudice and 
started walking forward with the God who is ‘‘no respecter 
of persons.’”—-JOHN H. MARION, Jr., in a Sermon Enti- 
tled, Slaves of Yesterday. 





DID YOU KNOW 


—that the four principal branches of the Presbyterian 
Church in America have memberships 13 years of age 
and over, and have grown, as follows (figures from the 
1937 and 1945 yearbooks): 





Membership Growth 
Presbyterian, UB .... sees. 519,157 ‘17.5% 
Prespyterian, USA ........ 1,960,300 6.8 
United Presbyterian ...... 174,273 1.8 
Cumberland Presbyterian .. 44,789 - 2.4 


(The Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church shows 
a membership of 23,491 in 1942, a 15.1% increase since 
1926.) 





By R. L. ST. CLAIR ? 
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EDITORIAL 





The Committee’s Report 


For the thoroughgoing, realistic 
study of our church’s Negro work made 
by an ad interim committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, every member of our 
denomination should be deeply grateful. 
This report, beginning on page 3 of 
this issue, deserves the careful read- 
ing of every person who cares at all 
about what we are doing or failing to 
do in behalf of Negroes in the South. 
Seldom has our church had a more im- 
portant report prepared for it. Never. 
we suspect, has it had a more earnest 
and capable committee to carry through 
such an assignment. For the past year 
the committee members, individually 
and as a group, have devoted an in- 
ealculable amount of time to the con- 
duct of this study and the preparation 
of the recommendations which are pre- 
sented for action. In its several meet- 
ings, requiring much travel, and with 
a potential attendance record of 28, 
the attendance has been 25. That fact 
alone testifies to the dedication of the 
committee. 

We need not stress all the signifi- 
cant points tn this report, but here are 
a few from among the recommenda- 
tions, following the challenging call to 
a “Great Forward Movement’: A re- 
turn to former practice by setting up a 
separate committee on Negro work; 
support of this work by a minimum 
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annual budget of $100,000; local re- 
sponsibility for the establishment of 
Negro outposts; the thorough reorgani- 
zation and development of Stillman In- 
stitute under a board of trustees 
chosen by the General Assembly; the 
appointment of Negro members to the 
committee on Negro work and to the 
board of trustees of Stillman; the mil- 
lion-dollar campaign for Stillman im- 
provements and endowment. 

Readers may wonder why this com- 
mittee did not go further along certain 
lines. Obviously these men were con- 
cerned to see some definite starts made 
in the right direction and they were 
wise enough to realize that too much 
or too far-reaching recommendations 
might jeopardize the entire report. 
Therefore, they were satisfied with 
moderation—if those steps pointed up- 
ward, which they do. They are asking 
that our Negro work demand and re- 
ceive a more serious consideration than 
it has ever had before. It would be 
nothing short of tragic if this report 
failed to accomplish this end. 

All this is not to say, of course, that 
the report represents the final word 
about our Negro work. Some people 
will be concerned to see provision made 
for a greater cooperation with other 
Presbyterian bodies, such as the USA 
Presbyterians who have ten times as 
many Negro members within our 
boundaries as do we. Both Negro 
ministers and white feel decidedly that 
this should be pushed to the forefront 
and that our work in this department 
should be increasingly one in cooper- 
ation. Our own poll of this matter 
conducted last year and the commit- 
tee’s questionnaires revealed this over- 
whelming sentiment. 


Again, on the matter of theological 
education, an even larger number will 
want to exhaust the possibilities of a 
cooperative arrangement, as obtains in 
several states in the South for the train- 
ing of Negro doctors and dentists and 
others, before separate Southern Pres- 
byterian tactlities in theology are mul- 
tiplied. Our present four seminaries 
give us a far larger proportionate num- 
ber of seminaries than that possessed 
by any denomination of which we know. 
Another, and perhaps even better, pos- 
sibility which has much in its favor 
points to the training of Negro the- 
ological students in Negro institutions 
close to our present white seminaries. 
with special preparation afforded them 
in these existing institutions of our 
church. All these possibilities need the 
most careful study before another the- 
ological seminary is created. 


Finally, there may be some who will 
insist that we have not rightly begun 
to solve the problem of our church’s 
Negro work until we more thoroughly 
Christianize our attitudes toward the 
Negro. They will tell us that we can- 
not build up a superstructure of edu- 
eation and evangelism if our founda- 
tions are not square—and who among 
us is satisfied that these fundamental 
attitudes of mind and heart are sound? 
We are not daring to be Christian; cer- 
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tainly not Christian enough. If it did 
not come within the province of this 
ad interim committee to reveal to the 
church its central weakness, which wil] 
continue to stifle this work, then it is 
still within the range of every man 
and woman who sees it and who is con- 
cerned about it. Grateful for the 
splendid report which is before us, it is 
for us to march forward with it and 
build upon it, not to regard it as the 
summit of our hopes. 

To Dr. Gwynn and all the members 
of that fine committee, our church 
owes its profound and grateful thanks. 


Summer Music School 


Something new is being added to 
summer opportunities for those who 
have responsibility for church music in 
our denomination. We have had dif- 
ferent kinds of music festivals and choir 
schools at conference centers but, so 
far as we know, we have never had 
such a church music summer school 
as that being planned for July 31 
through August 14 at the Assembly’s 
Training School under the direction of 
James R. Sydnor. 

Mr. Sydnor has put the church in 
his debt in many ways. Now to add 
further to the debt he is bringing to 
assist him in this school Ruth Kreh- 
biel Jacobs, of Los Angeles, nationally 
known for her work with children’s 
choirs, and David Hugh Jones, a com- 
poser, organist, choral conductor and 
teacher, who is director of music at 
Princeton Theological Seminary and a 
member of the faculty of Westminster 
Choir College. 

Local churches will do well to make 
provision now for the attendance of 
those who bear responsibility for their 
music to attend what should develop 
into one of the most effective and in- 
fluential institutions in our church. 


The New Alba 


In view of Montreat’s central im- 
portance in the church’s program of 
summer conferences, the provision of 
an adequate structure to replace the 
fire-destroyed Alba Hotel ranks high on 
the list of objectives now challenging 
the support of Southern Presbyterians. 
An appeal is being made for $200,000 
for the new building, which is already 
under way. From past performances 
in creating adequate and attractive 
buildings at Montreat, the Montreat 
management—Dr. Anderson—will un- 
doubtedly win a hearty and widespread 
support. 

The new Alba will be a fireproof stone 
structure with a large dining room situ- 
ated between two units of living quar- 
ters—140 rooms, or about ten more 
than in the Assembly Inn, though the 
Alba rooms will be smaller. 

Thorough use of this building by the 
summer conferences and by the Assem- 
bly will prompt early and generous 
gifts from many quarters. The new 
buildings will also provide dormitory 
facilities for more than 250 girls in 
Montreat College, which is moving to- 
ward an expansion program. 
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PRAYER IN A LIBRARY 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“4 wise man’s words are like 
goads, and his collected sayings are like 
nails driven home; they put the mind 
of one man into many a life.” 
Ecclesiastes 12:11, Moffatt. 


GOD of all the ages, Creator of 
O man’s unresting spirit, I give thee 
thanks for the mind of man: for 
the unsatisfied curiosity of the intel- 
lect that probes and questions, for the 
patience of those who strain without 
ceasing against the iron doors of igno- 
rance, for the patient heroism of those 
who have dared obloquy and death to 
proclaim new truth, for the enduring 
power of the great artists, for the 
clarity of mind of the great teachers, 
for the penetration of the minds of 
genius. I thank thee for the instinct of 
communication and all the skills that 
grow thereby, that I am linked here 
with all who have gone before me, that 
here I see portals opening into every 
land and time; so that in this quiet 
place I can hear men speak in other 
than my mother-tongue, and thus learn 
anew the brotherhood of man. 
Surrounded by these myriad books, 
more than my lifetime may suffice me 
toread, help me to be wisein choosing. 
May I remember that for every book I 
choose there is ome I can never read. 
May I read no book merely to follow 
a crowd, nor for fear of seeming to be 
ignorant. May I never read any book 
only for the sake of chattering about 
it. 


independent mind. Let me skim 

the truth from the falsehood. Let 
me not despise truth if it comes 
in strange garments; even beneath 
unaccustomed idioms and in strange 
tongues, in forms and fashions not 
my own, let me_ perceive beauty 
and truth and goodness wherever 
they may be. Give me a free and 
Sympathetic mind, that I may cast 
aside all prejudice and see what it is, 
first of all, that a writer would say to 
me before I judge him. Help me to 
understand before I judge, to be a quiet 
listener before I become a critic. Keep 
me from the pride of the superficial, 
lest having learned but little I be puffed 
up with conceit and imagine that wis- 
dom shall die with me. Help me to 
read with honest mind, that no pride 
or vain opinion shut me off from grow- 
ing in the truth. If what I read re- 
buke me, let humility cleanse my ways. 
Let me be wise to distinguish between 
the vital and the trivial. May I not be 
led astray by error when that error 
comes clad in garments of charm, nor 
be repelled by truth when it comes 
before me veiled in words that are 
heavy and dim. Deliver me from 
childishness, lest I demand always to 
be amused. Even for lighter hours let 
Me choose that which shall brighten 
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and not besmirch my soul. Give me a 
retentive mind, that noble thoughts may 
not pass through like hurrying 
strangers, but may stay and be at home. 


Christian. Help me to scan books 

as I would read man, to seek the 
good and shun the evil. Let me not 
soil my mind with what is foul, nor in- 
dulge willingly in fancy what would 
shame me in life. Let me not be selfish, 
that my brain become no tower of Babel, 
no high tower of pride and confusion, 
but that through partaking of the fruit- 
age of the toils of others I may myself 
be better furnished for service to man- 
kind. May I read ever with a thankful 
heart: for the singing of the poets of 
the world, for the visions of the 
dreamers, for the knowledge of the 
wise and the mirth of the merry in 
heart, for the long memories of history 
and the bright hopes of the prophets, 
for every art and science that here gives 
me silent welcome, I thank thee who 
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givest every good. 

O God, the heaven of heavens can- 
not contain thee, much less any book 
that man has made. May I be mindful 
that truth is deeper than words and 
that Life is more than libraries. And if 
at last I, too, have the tongue of the 
learned, may I know how to sustain with 
words, him that is weary. O waken me 
morning by morning, waken mine ear 
to hear the voice of Eternity singing 
through all the tongues of time. In the 
name of Him whose is the wisdom and 
the power.—Amen. 





Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
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GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, President 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Four Months Drive 
Scheduled in Texas 


TEXAS NEWS LETTER 


Texas Presbyterians’ million dollar 
campaign for educational institutions 
has taken on new life and a new name: 
“The Presbyterian Educational Fund.” 
The campaign is scheduled for next 
August through November highlighted 
by a statewide rally October 1. George 
T. Lee, Dallas, is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and a fund raising firm 
has been engaged to conduct the drive. 
Efforts are being made to delay the 
meeting of Synod until the last October, 
in view of the campaign schedule. 


Austin College and Austin Seminary 
Are Preparing for Greater Enrollment 


Austin College at Sherman celebrated 
Christian Education month by announc- 
ing two building projects. Its ad- 


ministration building, begun in 1926, 


with only the framework left standing 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


OUTLOOK 


since that time, will now be completed at 
a cost of $236,000. When materials are 
available the Coffin Memorial dormitory 
for girls will be started. Another notable 
advance here is the expansion of the 
music department under Dr. Wayne 
Bedford. The college has enrolled 330 
students and prospects are encouraging. 
Austin Seminary at Austin, Texas, finds 
itself pressed to care for married stu- 
dents. Additional funds are being 
sought for new housing facilities. Sev- 
eral dwellings are being purchased and 
moved to seminary-owned property for 
these couples. 


Kerrville’s List of Summer 
Conferences Are Announced 


Kerrville conferences for the summer 
have been announced as_ follows: 
Young people, June 11-20, attendance 
limited to 400; Synodical Auxiliary, 
August 7-13 for training school, August 
13-15 for business meeting; Leadership 
School, August 19-28; Fellowship con- 
ference for older young people, August 
26-Sept. 2. 


Home Missions Money Makes 
New Projects Possible 


Using funds from the Home Missions 
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Where Leaders Are Trained 
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1st in the Southern Presbyterian Church 
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Emergency appeal (about $20,000) new 
and reviving projects in this synod are 
gaining special attention. Some of these 
projects include: A new church in the 
Tarrytown district of Austin, where the 
University and First Southern churches 
are combining efforts to make this pos- 
sible; in Andrews County of El Paso 
Presbytery, where there is no Presby- 
terian church in the entire county and 
where a promising oil field is develop- 
ing; and in Corpus Christi, where the 
new Woodlawn church is being orga- 
nized. 


New Building Enterprises 
Reported in All Sections 


All over the synod plans for church 
building may be seen at different stages 
of their development. The University 
church, Austin, beside the state uni- 
versity with its 12,000 students, after 
worshipping in the educational building 
for many years, will proceed with the 
erection of its main unit. Harry Moffett 
is pastor there. The San Marcos church 
has plans for a new and modern brick 
structure. Westminster church in Dallas 
is moving from near the center of the 
city to a rapidly growing residential 
area. Part of the new plant will be oc- 
cupied June 1. In prospect for several 
years, after the sale of its downtown 
property, work on the plant of the new 
million-dollar Houston First church is 
expected to begin this month. The 
Second church of Houston is building 
a $250,000 educational unit. Broadway 
church in Fort Worth has completed its 
campaign for $125,000 for its new struc- 
ture. In addition to the Houston 
churches mentioned above a number of 
other churches in Brazos presbytery 
have building plans: Central Park, 
Northside, Church of the Covenant, 
Southminster, St. Andrews, Denver—all 
of Houston proper; Texas City, Pasadena 
and Lake Jackson, aggregating nearly 
$500,000. No church in Brazos presby- 
tery now has any debt against it. At 
Abilene, in Mid-Texas Presbytery, a two- 
and-a-half acre lot has been purchased 
by the presbytery as a site for a new 
church. The Abilene First church is 
sponsoring the mission and prospects 
are bright for a strong church in a com- 
paratively short time. 


Synod’s Home and School 
Making Physical Improvements 


Five students at the Presbyterian 
Home and School (Texas and Oklahoma 
Presbyterian orphanage) at Files Valley, 
are graduating from nearby Itasca High 
School. Arrangements have been made 
for these students to continue their edu- 
cation in institutions suited to their 
plans. The home has received certain 
new projects that will increase its 
efficiency and the happiness of the chil- 
dren; among these are a swimming pool 
and concrete tennis courts. A new 
laundry addition is under construction. 
Nelson Hawkins is the home’s president. 

THOS. B. GALLAHER. 

Waco. 
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The Resurrected Alba | Bigger and Better 


The Board of 


Directors of the 


Shall the new 
Alba rise from Mountain Retreat 
the ashes of the 


old? 


Association 
unanimously says 


““Ves!"’ 


Remains of the Alba 


The rebuilding of this structure is the most needed work before the Presbyterian Church to- 
day. For thirty-eight years the old Alba served all agencies of the Church. Every branch of 
the church's work will suffer if it is not rebuilt. One hundred and eighty students and teachers 
lost their college home in the burning of the Alba. 

The Board of Directors asked the President to make an urgent emergency appeal to the 
Church and all of its agencies. This emergency appeal has the hearty approval of the General 
Assembly Stewardship Committee. 

The General Assembly, the Woman’s Auxiliary, the young people of the Presbyteries and 
the Assembly, Sunday School superintendents, educational association, foreign missionaries, 
home missionaries, leaders of religious education—all need the Alba for their meetings. All 
should help restore it. 

As a grain of wheat falls into the ground and dies that it may bring forth a richer harvest, 
so may there rise from the ashes of the Alba a better and greater structure. 

In the heart of our church’s home, a worthy, .permanent, fire-proof and beautiful building 
must be erected for the service of the whole church. We estimate about $200,000, in addition 
to the insurance, is needed for this great work. 

Let us all go to the task willingly, liberally and promptly and all will rejoice together when 


the work is done. 
Make all checks payable to R. C. Anderson, Treasurer, and mark for the New Hotel. 
MOUNTAIN RETREAT ASSOCIATION 
R. C. Anderson, D. D., President Montreat, North Carolina 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Glenn Murray, who served the San 
Juan, Texas, church during the war, 
has returned, with his family, to mis- 
sionary duty in Africa. 

Dayton Castleman, Westminster 
church, Texarkana, Texas, has resigned 
his pastorate in order that he may pre- 
pare for missionary service in China. 
His wife was formerly Lucy Fletcher 
of the China Mission. 

Elmer D. Wood from Lafayette, La., 
to El Campo, Texas. 

Samuel M. Houck, from Northfork, 
W. Va., to Loray, N. C., effective 
May 1. 


NEW PICTORIAL t ATALOG 
FREE 
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Charles Parrish, senior at Union 
Seminary, has accepted a call to the 
Spring Valley church, Huntington, W. 
Va. 

Sam McCammon, Union Seminary 
senior now serving the Roseneath 
church in Richmond, has accepted a 
call to the Elk Hills-South Park field, 
formerly missions of the First church, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

J. B. Ledford, Somerset, Ky., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Second church, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

W. G. Foster, Jr., Chattanooga, has 
accepted a call to the First church, 
Alexandria, La. 

David F. Murphy, formerly of Kansas 
City, is now pastor of the Westminster 
church, San Antonio, Texas. Several 
years ago he served the East Dallas 
church, 

L. V. McPherson, Higginsville, Mo., 
is taking up his new work as pastor of 
the Taylor, Texas, church. 

Frank Washburn, Union Seminary 
senior, is to become pastor of the Bur- 
ton Memorial and Bethany churches at 
Schoolfield and Danville, Va., upon his 
graduation. 


CHAPLAINS 

John Henry Justus, an army chap- 
lain and formerly a Methodist minis- 
ter, has been received into El Paso 
Presbytery and installed as pastor of 
the Manhattan church, El Paso. 

Stuart McC. Rohre has accepted a 
call to the Cisco, Texas, church. 

Robt. L. McLeod, former president 
of Centre College, has accepted a call to 
the First Church, St. Joseph, Mo. 





T. Garnett Tabb 


Thos. W. Brockenbrough 


Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland 


General Insurance 
1101 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 


Stuart Ragland 


Phone 2-0546 
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HOSPITALIZATION 


ACCIDENT and SURGICAL 
FEES INSURANCE 


Our Policies are the most liberal and comprehensive 
obtainable, clear cut and free from technicalities. 


That's why more than 130,000 have been sold in 


Virginia alone. 


. 


LICENSED AND SUPERVISED BY VIRGINIA BUREAU OF INSURANCE 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE soc ry 


Home Office 


1300 W. Main St., 


Richmond 20, Va. 
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IMPROVING 

Peter Marshall, minister of the New 
York Avenue church, Washington, p, 
C., who recently sustained a heart at- 
tack while conducting a service in his 
own church, is reported to be much im. 
proved. 


SCHOLARSHIP WINNER—Daniel 
A. Baker (above) has been awarded 
the graduate study scholarship pro- 
vided by the alumni association of 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary. A native of Crockett, Texas, 
graduating in June at Austin, Mr. 
Baker will pursue his graduate studies 
at Princeton Seminary. 





Westminster Choir Makes 
Plans for Nationwide Tour 


The world-famous Westminster Choir, 
John Finley Williamson conducting, is 
being booked for a nationwide tour by 
its booking management, W. Colston 
Leigh, Inc., 521 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. The tour is being divided 
into two periods: late October and No- 
vember, 1946, and from January 165, 
1947. 

The tour will mark the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of this 
famous choir which makes its head- 
quarters at the Wesminster Choir Col- 
lege, Princeton, New Jersey. Graduates 
of the college are now active as choral 
leaders and choir directors in every 
state in the country. 

According to the Leigh Bureau in 
New York, special cooperation and 
preference is being given to church 
groups who want to take advantage of 
the coming tour to sponsor the choir 
in their communities. 





GREENBRIER 
COLLEGE 


Two years college prepara- 
tory and two years stan- 
dard college work. Founded 
1812. Art, Music, Dramatic 
Art, Secretarial. Excep- 
tional social, recreational 
advantages. Modern fire- 
proof dormitory. 


FRENCH W. THOMPSON, PRESIDENT 
Dept. PO, Lewisburg, West Virginia 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Two Brothers Learn Tolerance 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 5 
Mark 3:14-17; Luke 9:49-56; 1 John 4:7-8 


One of our most popular Sunday 
school guides introduces this lesson by 
describing four primary attitudes 
which we take toward other people in 
the matter of convictions and practice. 
First, we may agree with them. Sec- 
ond, we may tolerate them. Third, we 
may criticise them. Fourth, we may 
refuse to tolerate them. (Webster de- 
fines intolerance as a “refusal to allow 
to others the enjoyment of their opin- 
ions, chosen modes of worship and the 
like.’) The editor of the guide argues 
that there are times when each of these 
attitudes is the proper one. All of us 
would probably agree that there are 
some things of which we must be 
tolerant, other things of which we 
should be intolerant (cruelty or perse- 
cution, for example), and still other 
things of whiciu we are properly criti- 
cal. Perhaps we shall see more clearly 
some of the principles involved as we 
study Jesus’ friendship with the two 
Sons of Thunder. 


I. Sons of Thunder 


We studied only recently how James 
and John came to know Jesus. John 
the Baptist had pointed them to Jesus 
and they had spent some time in his 
company. A few months later Jesus 
had called them to leave their fishing 
nets and attend him as his disciples. 
A few months after this he appointed 
twelve men that they might be with 
him, and that he might send them 
forth to preach and to have authority 
to cast out demons. And Simon he sur- 
named Peter (nicknamed, we would 
say), and James the son of Zebedee 
and John the brother of James, and 
them he surnamed (nicknamed) 
Boanerges, which is, Sons of Thunder. 

But why this nickname and what was 
its significance? ‘‘The derivation of 
the word is uncertain, some scholars 
holding that it means ‘sons of tumult’ 
or ‘sons of rushing,’ others that it 
means ‘sons of anger,’ ‘soon angered.’ 
In any case it seems to have been sug- 
gested to Jesus by the intense and en- 
thusiastic nature, the fervent and 
irascible temper of the two brothers. 

- It did not denote any physical 
trait, or any single characteristic of 
any kind, but referred to the whole 
disposition of the men—the ardent ve- 
hement spirit often latent in the depths 
of still and reserved natures, ordinarily 
held in strict control, but flaming forth 
on occasion with fierce volcanic 
energy.” (Hastings: Greater Men and 
Women of the Bible.) 

There were strong qualities here, 
that would make them useful men in 
any cause, but serious weaknesses too, 


that must be overcome, if they were to 
help Jesus bring in the kingdom. And 
so Jesus nicknamed them Boanerges. 
And every time one of the two brothers 
lost his- temper, or became bitter and 
hasty in his speech, the disciples said, 
Listen to the Sons of Thunder. And 
after awhile the two men became 
ashamed. But that is to get ahead of 
our story. 

Is it a sin to lose our temper? Not 
always perhaps, but it is always dan- 
gerous. For anger takes off the bal- 
ance wheel, it destroys judgment. And 
we say things when we are angry which 
we would not say otherwise, and some- 
times they are things which can never 
be unsaid; and we do things which we 
would not do if we were in our right 
mind, and sometimes they are things 
which can never be undone. 

Is it a sin to denounce, to castigate, 
to flay? Not always perhaps, but it is 
always dangerous. And it becomes a 
habit, a weakness, often a very griev- 
ous sin. For people who denounce 
seldom discriminate; it saves the 
trouble of thinking, of investigating; 
it helps us to air our prejudices. We 
can do irreparable damage to a man 
or a cause and yet glow with a feeling 
of virtue—we call it righteous indigna- 
tion, but so often it is nothing of the 
sort. It is the man who reasons, not 
the man who thunders; the man who 
controls his temper, not the man who 
loses it, who builds character, and wins 
even those who oppose him. 


II. First Lesson on Tolerance 


One day Jesus pointed out that serv- 
ice to even the humblest of his follow- 
ers brought the richest sort of bless- 
ing. His words seem to have aroused 
some misgiving in John’s mind. Plum- 
mer thinks ‘“‘his words are those of one 
who defends his conduct, or at least 
excuses it, and might be paraphrased, 
‘But the principle just laid down must 
have limits and would not apply to the 
case which I mention’; or ‘But one 
who remains outside our body is not 
really a follower of thee, and there- 
fore ought not to receive a welcome.’ 
‘Master,’ he said, ‘we saw one casting 
out demons in thy name and we for- 
bade him, because he followeth not 
with us.’ Evidently this exorcist made 
no pretense of being a disciple of Jesus. 
But, in however faulty a way, he be- 
lieved in the power of the name of 
Jesus, and tried to make use of it for 
good.” 

John’s intolerance, however, his 
jealousy for the credit of his Master, 
was not at all acceptable to Jesus. ‘‘Do 
not stop him,” he said, “he who is not 
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against you is for you.” This saying of 
Jesus at once calls to mind another 
saying found in Matthew 12:30, “He 
that is not with me is against me.” In 
this latter saying ‘“‘Christ gives a test 
by which his disciple is to try himself; 
if he cannot see that he is on Christ's 
side, he is against him.’”’ In the former, 
he gives ‘‘a test by which his disciple 
is to try others; if he cannot see that 
they are against Christ’s cause, he is 
to consider them as for it.” Both 
verses make it evident that a man can- 
not be neutral—either he is for Jesus 
or against him. 

The main lesson, however, of this 
specific incident is a lesson in tolerance. 
As Erdman comments: “There is no 
place for bigotry among the followers 
of Christ. We may love and admire 
our sect or society, but we are never 
to stop the work of a fellow Christian, 
however much he may differ from us. 
There are only two questions to ask: 
First, Is he casting out demons? That 
is to say, is he really accomplishing 
good? Second, is he doing the work in 
the name of a divine, crucified, risen 
Christ? If so, ‘Forbid him not.’ We 
must not expect all Christians to re- 
peat the same creed or to enjoy the 
same ritual or to accept the same polity 
or to employ the same methods of 
work. We should remember the words 
of the Master, ‘He that is not against 
you is for you.’” 

Does this mean that we should be 
indifferent to error? What should be 
our attitude toward Jews, Christian 
Scientists, Roman Catholics, men whom 
we think have departed (or never ac- 
cepted) some of the fundamentals of 
the faith. Do Christians need to be 
more tolerant or more intolerant? 
Should we be tolerant of those who are 
themselves intolerant? 


III. Second Lesson on Tolerance 


The second lesson on tolerance came 
some time later. After Peter’s great 
confession Jesus made his way back 
to Capernaum, but did not resume his 
public teaching. Instead he set out 
for Jerusalem, traveling very leisurely, 
planning to reach the capital city in 
time for the Passover, when the metro- 
polis would be crowded with visitors 
from all parts of the world. There 
were two routes that he could follow, 
the shorter one through Samaria, the 
longer one by crossing the Jordan and 
traveling through Perea. Jews and 
Samaritans had been on very bad terms 
fot five hundred years, since the days 
when the Jews returned from captivity 
and refused to allow the Samaritans 
to join with them in the rebuilding of 
the temple. Relations became more 
strained when, after Nehemiah’s re- 
forms, the Samaritans accepted the 
apostate priest Manasseh, and set up a 
rival temple on Mount Gerizim. It was 
bad enough in normal times, but worse 
when Jews attempted to go through 
Samaria—past Gerizim, which the 
Samaritans held was the proper site— 
to attend one of the feasts at Jerusa- 
lem. Josephus records that once in the 
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Samaritan village of Gema “A Galilean, 
one of a large company of Jews 
journeying to the festival, was mur- 
dered.”” So here the Samaritans de- 
cline to receive Jesus because his face 
was turned in the direction of Jeru- 
salem. It may be that there was a 
display of violence. In any case James 
and John, flaming with anger, sug- 
gested that Jesus retaliate by calling 
down fire from heaven to consume 
them. 

Erdman says, “There was something 
admirable in the indignation of these 
disciples. The Samaritans were moved 
by a narrow and provincial prejudice, 
and they were offering to Jesus a 
gratuitous insult. It sometimes seems 
that the genius for indignation has dis- 
appeared, and it is refreshing to see 
men who feel deeply any disrespect for 
Christ, any injury to his cause.” 

But there was no excuse for the form 
which the disciples’ indignation as- 
sumed. They were substituting for the 
intolerance of prejudice, the intolerance 
of love, that same sort of intolerance 
which has written some of the bloodiest 
pages in history. 

Jesus turned and rebuked them and 
said, “Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are” (A. V.; R. V. Mg.) 


“Perhaps Jesus meant to say: ‘You do 
not realize how you sound to other peo- 
ple. In your own eyes you are fighters 
for the Right, stern, uncompromising 
men who will have no dealings with 
evil. Heaven itself is ready to come in 
fire at your command, to sweep evil 
from the face of the earth. You are 
defenders of the faith, champions of 
God—in your sight. But really? Really 
you are angry men, bad-tempered, re- 
vengeful. You have been refused a 
night’s lodging, and for that you would 
kill all the people of this village. You 
would requite a slight injury with a 
terrible revenge. As you see your- 
selves, your spirit is fine, courageous, 
full of zeal; you think yourselves suc- 
cessors of Elijah. As others see you, as 
God sees you, your spirit is angry and 
hateful, ever murderous. You do not 
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realize what kind of spirit you are 
showing.’ 

“Again Jesus may have meant to say: 
‘You seem to be ignorant of the kind 
of spirit that a follower of the Son of 
Man ought to have. You are acting 
just as in the old days before you knew 
me. Your attitude and behavior are no 
different from that of any unfriendly 
Jew I might pick up. One could not 
tell, from what you are now proposing, 
that you had ever been with me. Those 
who are with me should be like me. 
Those who say high things about me 
should show some sign that they un- 
derstand me. Yours should be the spirit 
of Christ, not of Elijah. Elijah knew 
no other way but fire. If he could not 
persuade men, he fled from them or 
destroyed them. My way is different, 
my spirit is different. It should be 
yours, you do not know what manner 
of spirit the Christ-spirit is.’ 

“Taken either way, Jesus’ words are 
true; and meaningful today. Here as 
in Galilee there are followers of Jesus 
who call down fire from heaven on those 
who bar their way. . . Christians 
who ‘have not so learned Christ’ have 
some right to say to such people: You 
do not know what manner of spirit you 
are of. You do not quite realize how 
you look to the rest of the Christian 
world. You think of yourselves as cru- 
saders, as the lone champions of Christ 
in an apostate world. But that is not 
the impression you give to others. 
Grand Inquisitors do not look like 
avenging angels except in their own 
mirrors. And then you have a great 
deal to learn about the true spirit of 
Jesus. The spirit of Elijah knows how 
to curse, how to bring fire from heaven; 
the spirit of Christ is different alto- 
gether. Those who say high things 
about Christ should show that they un- 
derstand him. It is by the winsome 
heart, not by loud and angry words, 
that loyalty to Christ is best made 
known.’’—Kenneth J. Foreman, in THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, April 9, 
1945. 


We are reminded of Jeremy Taylor's 
legend of an old man with the snow 
of a hundred winters upon him who 
came to Abraham’s tent and asked him 
for shelter. Abraham received him 
with kindness until he discovered that 
the old man was a fire worshipper. Then 
with anger he thrust him out into the 
night. But God called Abraham and 
said unto him, Where is the man? And 
Abraham answered, I thrust him out 
because he did not worship thee. But 
God spoke again and said, I have suf- 
fered him for a hundred years—coulds’t 
thou not bear with him one night” 
Whereupon Abraham went after the old 
man and brought him back and gave 
him food and instruction also. 

“Jesus turned and rebuked the dis- 
ciples, and they went to another vil- 
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lage? Says Dr. Willett: ‘‘We may be 
sure that he went graciously, not sput- 
tering threats and insults and that he 
was saying to himself: ‘Poor souls, they 
just don’t know what I might have 
given them.’”’ 


IV. The Apostle of Love 


Sixty years passed by. John, the 
young man who wanted to call down 
fire upon the heads of the Samaritans, 
had grown old with age. He had seen 
much and suffered much. He had seen 
Jesus die on the cross, praying for the 
men who tortured him. He had seen 
cruelty, and bloodshed and persecution. 
James, his brother, had been beheaded 
(Acts 12:1-2). The Jews had revolted 
against the Romans, and the Romans 
had destroyed Jerusalem and cruelly 
massacred millions of his fellow coun- 
trymen. John had pondered long on 
the message of his lord. Violence does 
not pay. Vengeance does not pay. 
“Fire called down from heaven makes 
no converts; deters no one from evil 
acts, promotes the kingdom not at all.” 
The Son of Thunder has become the 
Apostle of Love. We find his last mes- 
sage to the Church in the first epistle 
which bears his name. And the heart 
of that message is found in the verses 
chosen for our lesson. 

“Beloved, let us love one another, 
for love is of God.’’ He means all love. 
If that is true, whatever love ‘a man 
has in him comes from God; and this 
part of his nature at least is of divine 
origin. It follows that everyone who 
loves has been begotten of God and 
remains his child. Everyone whether 
he be Christian or heathen; there is no 
limitation. 

If a Socrates, or a Marcus Aurelius, 
or a Jew, or a Buddhist loves his fel- 
lowmen, it is by the grace of God that 
he does so. But the converse is also 
true. No one is a child of God who 
refuses to love his fellowmen. Mem- 
bership in the church is no substitute 
for love. We should love one another, 
therefore, because love comes from God 
and everyone who loves (and no other) 
is a child of God. 

“And knoweth God.’’ The Greek 
tense really means that he grows in 
the knowledge of God. On the other 
hand, he who does not love his fellow- 
men knoweth not God. The Greek tense 
means ‘‘has never attained to a knowl- 
edge of him. He may be a member 
of the, church, he may be perfectly 
orthodox, in his beliefs, and yet he has 
never learned to know God, unless he 
loves God. This is true because God is 
love. 

How would John, the Apostle of Love, 
have dealt with the unknown disciples 
casting out demons in the name of 
Christ? How would he have dealt with 
the inhospitable Samaritans? And how 
should we deal with men who differ 
from us, with men who are propagating 
dangerous error, with nations with 
which we were recently at war? When 
men are inconsiderate, ungracious, un- 
kind to us, should we reply in kind or 
follow the example of Jesus? 
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BOOK SECTION 
Four Seek God 


NICODEMUS. By Dorothy Walworth. 
Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
New York, 1946. 301 pages. $2.50. 





A novel in counterpoint, dealing with 
the lives of four persons, each of whom 
has lost (or never found) faith in God. 
There is a subway cashier with a boy 
friend overseas, an aging actor who 
must play the part of a minister, the 
wife of a cynical radio commentator, 
and the middle-aged rector of a fashion- 
able congregation, author and speaker, 
committeeman of infinite capacity, who 
as he rises to preach on the resurrec- 
tion morning finds of a sudden that he 
does not believe a word he says. How 
these four sought for God, and missed 
him, or found him, is the theme of the 
story of a year of their lives. Startling 
little vignettes, inserted at dramatic 
moments in the story, have nothing to 
do with each other or with the plot 
itself, but carry on the problem and 
the theme. 

The meanest true thing that can be 
said of the book has been said by some 
other reviewer, namely, that it is rather 
surprising in a New York of 1944 that 
held (for example) Bonnell and But- 
trick, that not one of the characters in 
the story, nor the author, seems to have 
heard of them or of the type of Chris- 
tianity they represent. The best true 
thing that can be said of the book is 
that it will interest any serious mind 
and may produce reverent tears in the 
sensitive. 

Theological criticisms, which can 
easily be made by Catholic or Cal- 
vinist, are beside the point. There is 
genuine religious intention here, and 
one may be grateful for any honest at- 
tempt to set the art of the novelist at 
the service of God. One regrets that 
sex, which seems to be an occupational 
disease with novelists, has invaded this 
book also, without improving it. Never- 
theless ministers should read it, and 
their congregations probably will. 


K. J. FOREMAN. 
Davidson, N. C. 





BEHOLD YOUR KING. By Florence 
Marvyne Bauer. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis & New York. 
408 pages. $2.75. 


This is not a great novel but it is a 
most interesting one. It tells the story 
of the young Jew, Jonathan of Cyrene, 
who goes to Jerusalem to become the 
heir of his rich uncle, Joseph of Arima- 
thea—the same whose tomb sheltered 
our Lord’s broken body after the agony 
on the Cross. Once in Palestine Jona- 
than’s life becomes a series of strange 
and exciting events. He is captured by 
robbers who are led by Bar Abbas; he 
is released; he breaks his engagement 
to the lovely Jewish maiden chosen for 
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him by his uncle; he is cast out as a 
beggar and along the line he falls in 
love with the beautiful sister of Joanna. 
Gradually he comes under the compell- 
ing power of Jesus of Nazareth who is 
at the height of his public ministry. As 
Jonathan witnesses the miracles and 
hears the teachings of Jesus he becomes 
convinced that this is the Messiah so 
long looked for by his people. Against 
the background of the tremendous 
events of the last three years of our 
Lord’s earthly life the love story is effec- 
tively written and, as all love stories 
should, it has a happy ending. 


More interesting than the story, to 
this reviewer, are the detailed descrip- 
tions of the Holy City, the land, its 
people, its customs, and especially the 
religious beliefs and rites of the Jews 
of that day. The character sketches of 
many of familar names are also interest- 
ing, though purely imaginary. Many 
old acquaintances play familiar roles 
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here: John the Baptist, Simon of 
Cyrene, Martha and Mary, Jarius Nico- 
demus, the Twelve, and last but not 
least Bar Abbas. He is one of the main 
characters of this book and is pictured 
as Christ’s rival to the throne of David. 
The chapter on the Crucifixion is beau- 
tifully and graphically written. This 
book would serve well as a background 
study of the Gospels for those who 
prefer the novel manner. 

DOUGLAS S. (Mrs. H. D.) BROWN. 

Richmond, Va. 


THE TEMPLE. By W. E. Orchard. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 168 
pp., $1.00, 

First published in 1918 this “Home 
Book of Prayer” is now in its seventh 
reprinting with a new introduction (by 
Bishop H. St. George Tucker). It is one 
of the most enriching books of prayer 
in existence. 


A. N. B. 





“Importantly written, 


it makes a great historic 


heritage live for the mod- 


ern man. ”’—pr. NELs F. S. FERRE 


By ARTHUR DAKIN 


Calvin is recognized today as the creator of the 
aggressive type of Protestantism which helped 
shape modern Western civilization. Calvinism is at 
once theology, organization, and ethics. Its history 
is more than reading of the past. It is a challenge 
to us as we face the urgent task of creating a 
truly Christian civilization. 


$2.75 
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Christianity 
According to St. John 


By WILBERT FRANCIS HOWARD 


A distinguished theologian compares Johannine 
Christianity with the Gospel of St. Paul, and sur- 
veys such critical questions as: Is the clue to the 
Gospel to be found in Greek or Jewish thought? 
What is the ethical expression of faith in Jesus? 
Is Christ’s work to be regarded as revelation or 


At all bookstores or 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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An invitation to young men and women 
to consider frankly the opportunities in the 
Christian ministry or missionary service 
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In EVERY CHURCH, Sunday school and 


college are young men and women who, because 
of superior attainments, spiritual aspirations, 
sympathy with other people, ability as speakers 
or writers, are qualified to become effective 


preachers, teachers or missionaries. 


In the early days of education most college 
students became preachers. The swing in later 
days has been toward engineering of various 
types. Recently, however, more young men have 
realized the need to lead men to consider things 
eternal. Some soldiers on the isles of the Pacific 
have felt that they can put their life to no greater 
advantage than to endeavor to carry the gospel 


of peace and righteousness to the peoples of 


the world. 


The wise young man will consider carefully 
the claims of the Christian ministry before he 


decides what vocation he will follow. 


The booklet, ‘How to hnow the Will of God,” 
is free on request to Rev. W. H. Boggs, D.D., 
gio Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


Presbyterian Educational Institutions 
(Listed in order of establishment) 


1. Controlled by the Synods 


COLLEGES 
Hampden-Sydney Colleget (1775), Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
Centre Collegett (1819) Danville, Ky. 
Davidson Colleget (1836) Davidson, N. C. 
Southwestern* (1848) Memphis, Tenn. 
Austin College* (1849) Sherman, Texas 
Westminster Colleget (1851) Fulton, Mo. 
Queens Colleget (1857) Charlotte, N. C. 
King College* (1867) Bristol, Tenn. 
Arkansas College* (1872) Batesville, Ark. 
Presbyterian College* (1880) Clinton, S. C. 
Belhaven Colleget (1894) Jackson, Miss. 
Flora Macdonald Colleget (1896) . Red Springs, N. C. 
Davis and Elkins College* (1904) . . Elkins, W. Va. 
Montreat Colleget (1916) Montreat, N. C. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Mitchell College* (1856) 
Peace Colleget (1857) 
Lees Junior College* (1884) 
Lees-McRae College* (1900) 
Schreiner Institute* (1923) 
Presbyterian Junior Colleget (1928) . . 


Statesville, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Jackson, Ky. 
Banner Elk, N. C. 
Kerrville, Texas 
Maxton, N. C. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Union Theological Seminary (1812) . . Richmond, Va. 
Columbia Theological Seminary (1828) . Decatur, Ga. 
Louisville Theological Seminary (1853) Louisville, Ky. 
Austin Theological Seminary (1902) . . Austin, Texas 


2. Affiliated Presbyterian Colleges 


Mary Baldwin College} (1842) 
Agnes Scott Colleget (1889) 


Staunton, Va. 
Decatur, Ga. 
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Ricamond, Va. 
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